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Abstract 


This article explores the complex and contested intellectual relationship between two of the key thinkers of the Early 
Enlightenment: Spinoza and Bayle. The key issue of contention between them is not, it is argued, the question of the 
existence and nature of God, but their profoundly contrasting visions of the nature of philosophy as a politically 
emancipatory practice. The article analyzes Bayle’s rejection of Spinoza’s systemic certainty, and the significance of this 
rejection in relation to Bayle’s own anti-systemic philosophy of openness and incompletion. This contrast between Bayle 
and Spinoza is deployed to clarify the interpretation of Bayle’s theory of toleration and of his late writings. 
© 2007 Elsevier Ltd. All rights reserved. 
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Introduction 


Recent scholarship has emphasized the intensely political nature of the Early Enlightenment. The phrase 
“Radical Enlightenment,” coined by Margaret Jacob in 1981, is now in broad circulation, focusing attention 
on the anti-theocratic and democratic commitments of the first generation of Enlightenment radicals. Jacob 
has recently reaffirmed her argument, describing the Anglo-Dutch radicals in the early eighteenth-century 
circle of Jean Rousset de Missy and John Toland as “political activists.”! On a wider geographical canvas 
Jonathan Israel has underlined the “revolutionary impulse” of the Radical Enlightenment, emphasizing the 
concrete and strategic political engagement of its proponents, and the centrality of the political principles of 
freedom, equality, and democracy to the broader philosophy of Spinoza, the De la Court brothers and other 
pioneering late seventeenth-century radicals.* The key hallmarks of this philosophical movement, Jacob, Israel 
and others have argued, were its republican spirit, its secularizing impetus, and its insistence on toleration and 


*Tel.: +44 207848 1775; fax: +4420 7848 2052. 
E-mail address: adam.sutcliffe@kcl.ac.uk 
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Publishers, 2003) xi. 
Jonathan Israel. Radical Enlightenment: Philosophy and the Making of Modernity 1650-1750 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2001) 
71; Enlightenment Contested: Philosophy, Modernity and the Emancipation of Man 1670-1752 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006) 
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on freedom of thought and expression. These political concerns gave the Radical Enlightenment its conceptual 
unity, and they are also its key legacy to progressive politics up to the present.* 

However, even when in broad agreement on their political goals, Early Enlightenment thinkers were not 
always in straightforward accord on key abstract issues such as the nature and significance of the divine, or on 
the appropriate role and methodology of philosophy. While these disagreements were distinct from explicitly 
political concerns, they highlight an important split within the Radical Enlightenment concerning the 
underlying nature of philosophical radicalism itself. This essay explores a fundamental but generally 
overlooked or misunderstood disagreement between two of the giants of the Early Enlightenment: Baruch 
Spinoza and Pierre Bayle. Bayle’s rejection of Spinoza’s monism, I will argue, was indicative of a profound 
disagreement between the two men concerning the appropriate nature of philosophy as a practice for the 
political improvement of the world. For Spinoza, the task of the philosopher was to establish an utterly clear 
and all-encompassing intellectual system, through which all individuals can learn to distinguish truth from 
falsehood. For Bayle, in contrast, the greatest danger was not falsehood per se, but dogmatism in any form, 
which led religious or political groups to believe they were in exclusive possession of truth, and were therefore 
justified in their intolerance of others. Whereas Spinoza’s ambition was to displace superstition through the 
establishment of philosophical certainties, Bayle regarded certainty as a philosophically unattainable and 
politically perilous goal.* 

Underlying this disagreement are the contrasting approaches of the two philosophers to the question of the 
existence, nature, and philosophical status of God. Both Bayle and Spinoza have been variously interpreted in 
this respect, as theists by some, as atheists by others, and as elusively intermediate or indeterminate by many.” 
My intention here will not be to resolve this issue for either thinker: to do so would necessitate adopting a 
theological position, as these controversies fundamentally turn on what one understands by “God.” Both 
Spinoza and Bayle clearly diverge from theologically orthodox understandings of this term. However, their 
respective deployments of the notion of the divine also diverge diametrically from each other. Spinoza’s God is 
identified with the underlying unity that most profoundly seals the self-sufficiency and totality of his 
philosophical system. For Bayle, in contrast, the turn to religious faith—to God—occurs at the point where 
deductive reason collapses. A true understanding of the divine, for Spinoza, is decisively incorporated into 
philosophy, whereas for Bayle the divine encompasses mysteries irreducibly beyond reason, and thus 
unassimilable by philosophy. These contrasting conceptions of theism underpin a profound difference in the role 
these two thinkers envisage for philosophy as an instrument of political persuasion. For Spinoza, and for his 
Spinozist disciples, an all-encompassing and clear philosophy offers final liberation from theological superstition 
and manipulation. From Bayle’s perspective, however, such a philosophy risks instantiating a new dogmatism. 
In contrast to this, and in order to maximize toleration, Bayle believed that intellectual inquiry should aim 
always to defer final resolution, and to remain open to the challenges and contrasting perspectives of others. 

Both Bayle and Spinoza were passionate advocates of toleration, and outspoken critics of theocratic 
dogmatism. Early eighteenth-century defenders of religious orthodoxy, for whom “Spinozism” was widely 
used as a synonym for atheism, typically identified Bayle as a disguised Spinozist, surreptitiously undermining 
the authority of organized religion. The Halle philosopher Johann Franz Buddeus, for example, in his widely 
read and lengthy classification of the past and present forms of atheism, critiqued Spinoza’s system with a 
keen recognition of the subversive threat it represented, and condemned Bayle as a particularly dangerous, 
because covert, adherent. Buddeus and others were not wrong to regard Bayle and Spinoza as broadly allied 


3On this legacy see Israel. Enlightenment Contested, 40-42, 867-71. 

*For other approaches to the intellectual relationship between Spinoza and Bayle see Leszek Kolakowski. “Pierre Bayle and the Critique 
of Spinoza’s Metaphysics of Substance,” [1959] in The Two Eyes of Spinoza (South Bend, IN: St. Augustine’s Press, 2004) 27-42; Antonio 
Corsano. “Bayle e Spinoza,” Giornale critico della filosofia italiana 56 (1977) 319-26; Gianluca Mori. Bayle philosophe (Paris: Champion, 
1999) 155-88; Israel. Enlightenment Contested, 43-51. 

See, most recently, Steven Nadler. Spinoza’s Ethics: An Introduction (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006) 52-121; Nancy 
Levene. Spinoza’s Revelation (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004) 49-76; Willi Goetschel. Spinoza’s Modernity: Mendelssohn, 
Lessing and Heine (Madison, WI: University of Wisconsin Press, 2004) 53-66; Thomas M. Lennon. “Did Bayle Read Saint-Evremond?,” 
Journal of the History of Ideas 63 (2002) 225-37; Gianluca Mori. “Bayle, Saint-Evremond and Fideism: A Reply to Thomas M. Lennon,” 
Journal of the History of Ideas 65 (2004) 323-34. 
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eighteenth-century reception of Bayle see Israel. Enlightenment Contested, 71-93. 
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opponents of theocratic authority. However, a focus on their common ground on issues of practical politics 
has masked attention, both in the Enlightenment era and since, to their philosophical differences, and to the 
issues of contestation that underlie them. Although in support of a similar anti-theocratic political agenda, 
Bayle and Spinoza advanced their arguments very differently, and offered profoundly contrasting visions of 
philosophy as a politically emancipatory practice. 


Spinoza: knowledge and systematicity 


Clarity and consistency of thought were the intellectual virtues that Spinoza prized above all others. The 
authority of his own philosophy rested most fundamentally on its claim to absolute clarity and consistency; 
and these values underpinned his definition of philosophy itself as the pursuit of truth through the rigorous use 
of logic. The distance between philosophy and faith, he states in the Theological- Political Treatise, are “as far 
apart as can be”: Philosophy “rests on the basis of universally valid axioms,” focuses on the study of “Nature 
alone,” and its aim is “quite simply, truth;” whereas faith is historical, derived from “Scripture and 
revelation,” and its aim is “nothing other than obedience and piety.”” This distinction between philosophy 
and faith is fundamental to Spinoza’s abstract philosophy, and sharply marks its borders. The sphere beyond 
pure philosophy is of great interest to Spinoza: it is in this realm that the contingencies of history unfold, and 
thus where the practical, contextual questions of politics must be addressed.* However, although truth must 
ultimately take form within the materiality of history—this is the discovery of human freedom that is the 
culmination of the Ethics—the eternal truths of philosophy must be approached very differently from the local 
and pragmatic questions that lie outside this discipline. Philosophy must be true, whereas religion, and in an 
imperfect world politics also, above all needed to perform their social function. 

Although he viewed religion as indispensable for an ordered society, Spinoza regarded faith, because it did 
not concern itself with questions of truth and falsehood, as utterly impervious to philosophical scrutiny. He 
thus completely bypassed the problems of doubt that vexed so many other seventeenth-century philosophers. 
The rejection of philosophical doubt is crucial to Spinoza’s philosophy. As Richard Mason has shown, 
Spinoza inverts the radical doubt encapsulated in Descartes’ demon, asking instead: If we accept reason at all, 
then what reason could we have to suspend it? Within the rational domain of philosophical thought, the 
notion of any thought external to philosophy is, for Spinoza, simply meaningless.” 

The question of whether God exists is thus similarly philosophically empty. God is synonymous with 
nature, and nature by definition exists: the question of God’s existence is therefore tautological.'® It is for this 
reason that the controversy concerning Spinoza’s religious sentiments (or lack of them) cannot be resolved or 
even discussed within the terms of his philosophical system. As is well known, Spinoza concludes the Ethics 
with the proposition that the intellectual love of God is itself the divine blessedness of a fulfilled, mastered life: 
“We do not enjoy blessedness because we keep our lusts in check. On the contrary, it is because we enjoy 
blessedness that we are able to keep our lusts in check.”’'! The self-mastery of true knowledge provides a far 
surer pathway to virtuous living than any pious doctrine: indeed, this knowledge is itself virtue. Is this 
knowledge therefore also a theology? Spinoza certainly uses theistic language in defining it, so it could be 
argued that by definition this is the case—though Spinoza clearly aims to destroy the autonomy of theology, 
revealing it, as exegetes of Spinoza in the Althusserian tradition have stressed, to be always grounded in the 
materiality of politics.” However—whether or not Spinoza’s defeat of theological autonomy in some sense 
leads back to a repetition of theology—the conclusion of the Ethics is vital in sealing the self-sufficiency of 


Spinoza. Theologica- Political Treatise, chapter 14, in Samuel Shirley. Trans., Michael L. Morgan. Ed. Spinoza: Complete Works 
(henceforth CW) (Indianapolis: Hackett, 2002) 519. 

SOn the Machiavellian resonances of Spinoza’s understanding of historical contingency see Vittorio Morfino. I/ tempo e l'occasione: 
L’incontro Spinoza Machiavelli (Milan: LED, 2002) esp. 207-39; see also Henri Laux. Imagination et religion chez Spinoza: La Potentia 
dans histoire (Paris: Vrin, 1993) 287-95. 

Richard Mason. The God of Spinoza (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997) 85-113, esp. 103. 

Ibid. 250. 

"Spinoza. Ethics, Part V, Prop. 42/CW, 382. 

'?Btienne Balibar. Spinoza and Politics (London: Verso, 1998); Warren Montag. Bodies, Masses, Power: Spinoza and his Contemporaries 
(London: Verso, 1999) esp. 120-3. 
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Spinoza’s monistic system. His philosophy, in contrast to the carefully demarcated scope of Cartesianism, 
leaves no domain unoccupied. History, metaphysics, the art and purpose of living: all are confronted and 
connected, based on a common grounding in tightly logical argument. 

It was this relentless systematicity that made Spinoza so threatening to so many, and also such a powerful 
inspiration and source of focus for the Radical Enlightenment.'? The sweeping logic of his thought inspired 
more admiration than emulation: followers of Spinoza in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries 
tended to meld his thought with other radical sources, both ancient and modern. Key “‘Spinozist”’ texts in this 
period, both published and clandestine, adopted more rhetorically flamboyant styles of argument, including 
the novel, and largely abandoned Spinoza’s more technical terminology.'* Spinoza’s early followers also held 
a wide range of theistic positions: in the Netherlands, in particular, the positive reception of Spinoza was 
closely associated with radical religious groups such as the Van Hattemists of Zeeland." The unifying thread 
in Early Enlightenment “Spinozism” did not lie in any particular theological stance, but rather in the belief 
that Spinoza’s philosophy provided an all-encompassing intellectual system, dispelling all mysteries and 
integrating all knowledge into a single rational system. 

This highlights an irony in the Early Enlightenment reception of Spinoza. While philosophically celebrated 
for his rigorously rational and utterly impersonal transcendence of religion, Spinoza was also personally 
heroized as an exemplary model of detached philosophical wisdom. The linkage of Spinoza’s personal 
idealization with the diffusion, under the label of “Spinozism,” of a somewhat bowdlerized version of his 
philosophy was most powerfully exemplified by Charles Levier’s publication in 1719 of the famous Traité des 
Trois Imposteurs, prefaced by a hagiographical biography of Spinoza and under the title La Vie et l Esprit de 
M. Benoit de Spinoza.! This virtual sanctification of Spinoza has continued through to the present. Spinoza 
societies thrive around the world, reflecting a depth of attachment that is not paralleled in the case of any other 
major philosopher. The intense and enduring popularity of Spinoza is rooted in fascination with his personal 
biography, as a former Jew who after his expulsion from the Jewish community in 1656 remained religiously 
unaffiliated, devoting himself, according to the standard hagiography, purely to the pursuit of philosophical 
wisdom.'’ This tradition of personalized reverence for Spinoza sits incongruously alongside the abstract, 
rigorously impersonal systematicity for which his philosophy is so admired.'* 

Spinoza has, over the past three centuries, become emblematic of the self-sufficiency of philosophy, and also 
of the self-sufficiency of the philosopher, whose devotion to truth resolves all ambiguities and sustains all 
human needs. The totality of this vision, and its systematic coherence, has proven immensely seductive. 
However, the transmission of Spinoza’s ideas has not mirrored either the pure, abstract intellectualism or the 
incisive clarity that almost all exegetes have agreed are the fundamental virtues of his thought. No thinker, 
perhaps, has been more variously claimed than Spinoza. The contestation over his legacy is particularly 
intense in the context of Jewish thought, and in relation to Judaism more generally. While he has been widely 
read as a pure universalist, for whom Judaism held absolutely no significance, there have been many attempts 
to claim him in some sense as a “Jewish philosopher,” or to distill the importance of Judaism in his work.'® 


13See Israel. Radical Enlightenment, esp. 230. 

'4See ibid., 307-27, 591-8; Françoise Charles-Daubert. “L’image de Spinoza dans la littérature clandestine et l’ Esprit de Spinoza,” in 
Spinoza au XVIIe siècle, Olivier Bloch. Ed. (Paris: Méridiens Klincksieck, 1990) 51-74. 

'SMichiel Wielema. “Spinoza in Zeeland: The Growth and Suppression of Popular Spinozism (ca. 1700-1720), in Wiep van Bunge and 
Wim Klever. Eds. Disguised and Overt Spinozism Around 1700 (Leiden: Brill: 1996) 103-15. See also H.J. Siebrand. Spinoza and the 
Netherlanders: An Inquiry into the Early Reception of his Philosophy of Religion (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1988); Wiep van Bunge. Ed. The 
Early Enlightenment in the Dutch Republic (Leiden: Brill, 2003); Martin Mulsow. Moderne aus dem Untergrund: Radikale Frithaufklarung in 
Deutschland 1680-1720 (Hamburg: Meiner, 2002) 161-260. 

'©See Silvia Berti, Françoise Charles-Daubert and Richard H. Popkin. Eds. Heterodoxy, Spinozism and Free Thought in Early Eighteenth 
Century Europe: Studies on the ‘Traité des Trois Imposteurs’ (Dordrecht: Kluwer Academic Publishers, 1996). 

'7For an interesting recent example of this genre see Rebecca Goldstein. Betraying Spinoza: The Renegade Jew Who Gave Us Modernity 
(New York: Random House, 2006). 

'8See Adam Sutcliffe. “The Spirit of Spinoza and the Enlightenment Image of the Pure Philospher,” in Heroic Reputations and 
Exemplary Lives, Geoffrey Cubitt and Allen Warren. Eds. (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 2000) 40-56. 

'°See, among recent publications, Manfred Walther. “Was Spinoza a Jewish Philosopher?” Studia Spinozana 13 (1997) 207-37; Steven 
B. Smith. Spinoza, Liberalism and the Question of Jewish Identity (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1997); Mino Chalma. Spinoza e il 
concetto della “tradizione ebraica” (Milan: FrancoAngeli, 1996); Steven Nadler. Spinoza’s Heresy: Immortality and the Jewish Mind 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2001); Goetschel. Spinoza’s Modernity, 3—20. 
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This profound controversy over the status of Jewish difference in Spinoza’s thought is emblematic of a wider 
endurance of questions of personal identity and particularity in relation to the radically depersonalized and 
universalistic monism of his philosophical system. 

If unanimity of interpretation is an appropriate gauge, then the sweeping logical certainty promised by 
Spinoza’s method has not been fulfilled. Spinoza’s unflinchingly rational anti-scepticism demolished the 
ground on which doubt rests. However, uncertainties persist in this thought, most significantly concerning the 
question of theism. Within Spinoza’s system the question of the nature of God cannot be meaningfully 
interrogated. Concomitantly, however, for those who pose this question from standpoints outside his system, 
Spinoza here remains profoundly opaque, and thus open to multiple interpretations. (His thought has been 
reconciled not only with Judaism and Christianity, but also with Hinduism and Buddhism.*°) However, the 
power and the radicalism of Spinoza’s philosophy lies in its self-sufficiency as a system. The rigor of his logic 
provides the basis for a clear and certain philosophy, from which the metaphysics of doubt or of faith are 
firmly excluded. It was this unwavering clarity that made Spinoza’s philosophy such a potent rallying force in 
the political campaigns of the Radical Enlightenment against theocracy and superstition, and such a dreaded 
anathema in the eyes of those who sought to protect the structures of authority upheld by these beliefs. 


Pierre Bayle: against certainty 


If Spinoza is the great systematizer of the Radical Enlightenment, then Pierre Bayle must stand, in this 
respect, as his key counterweight. Bayle’s oeuvre, above all, confounds systematicity. Even Jacques Basnage— 
fellow Huguenot refugee to the Dutch Republic and one of the few within this cultural world not to lose 
patience with Bayle during his protracted quarrels with the more moderate rationaux camp of Jean Le Clerc 
and others in the last few years of his life—expressed his frustration with his close friend’s philosophical 
contortions. In his eulogy for Bayle, published soon after his death in 1706, Basnage gently criticized the 
intellectual giant of Rotterdam for his sometimes perverse use of his genius, which he on occasion pushed so 
far “as to find difficulties.”*! Basnage, however, like many admirers of Bayle both during the Early 
Enlightenment and since, had missed the key purpose of his work. The “difficulties” and paradoxes thrown up 
in the copious notes of Bayle’s Dictionnaire historique et critique (1697) are not the awkward rough edges of 
this work, but are central to its intellectual thrust. In a sense, the Dictionnaire is the opposite of what it appears 
to be: it is an anti-dictionary, designed not as a compendium of knowledge, but as an exploration of the 
impossibility of any such final and absolute repository of intellectual authority. 

The ostensible scope of the Dictionnaire, it should be remembered, was to catalogue the errors of other 
dictionaries, and in particular those of Louis Moréri’s recent Grand Dictionnaire historique (Lyon, 1674). In his 
preliminary proposal for this project Bayle stressed that his own work will itself be in need of correction by 
others. “I shall try to make no mistakes, though I am very certain that I shall commit only too many,” he 
writes, adding that he will encourage and welcome, in his turn, corrections from his readers.” The edifying 
purpose he claims for his project is not the accumulation of knowledge, but, on the contrary, the salutary 
demonstration of the ubiquity of error: 


What could be imagined more suitable for giving man a true notion of the weakness of the mind, and of the 
nothingness and vanity of the sciences, than showing him, in abundance, the factual untruths contained in 
books? ... As for myself, when I think that perhaps I shall make it my serious employment for the rest of 
my life to gather materials for this [volume], I find myself thoroughly overcome by the conviction of my 
nothingness. It will be a continual lesson in humility.” 


Nothing perturbs Bayle more than the hubris of certainty. It is against such arrogance that his argument for 
religious toleration is based. It is essentially the same trait, I will argue, that horrifies him in the philosophy of 


20M.S. Modak. Spinoza and the Upanishads (Nagpur: Nagpur University Press, 1970); on Zen Buddhism, see Jan Wetlesen. The Sage 
and the Way: Spinoza’s Ethics of Freedom (Assen: Gorcum, 1979). 

?l Histoire des Ouvrages des Savans (December 1706), 555. 

Pierre Bayle. “Project for a Critical Dictionary” [1692], in Sally L. Jenkinson. Ed. and Trans. Bayle: Political Writings (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2000) 4. 

*Tbid., 13. 
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Spinoza. It is not the atheism but the all-encompassing systematicity of this “athée de système” —Bayle’s 
resonant encapsulation of Spinoza with which he opens the first remark of the famous Dictionnaire article 
devoted to him—that Bayle most fundamentally rejects.” 

Bayle’s pious emphasis on self-abnegation has been read by many of his interpreters as a ruse. Despite the 
insistence of his biographer, Elizabeth Labrousse, that Bayle remained sincerely, indeed passionately, 
committed to his own idealized vision of true Christian faith and community,” most commentators have 
diverged from this view, arguing in various ways that the mischievous argumentative twists of Bayle’s oeuvre 
are so ubiquitous that they can only be reconciled with a spirit of disbelief. While scholars such as Michael 
Heyd have read Bayle’s strain of irreligiosity as operating within the context of his inner struggle to hold onto 
faith, others, such as Gianfranco Cantelli and Gianluca Mori, have insisted that to a careful reader he reveals 
himself to be an atheist.*° David Wootton has offered a reading of Pierre Bayle as a libertine, while for D.E. 
Curtis he was a radical Cartesian, pushing Descartes’ questioning methodology to its limits, and according to 
John Kilcullen a fideist, for whom the rights of conscience trump all other epistemologies and ethics.” 
Jonathan Israel has recently argued that Bayle adhered to a rationalist secularism that was close to 
Spinozism.”® 

However, many scholars have also resisted the temptation to try to pin Bayle down, arguing that the 
attempt to do so is “baffling” (R.H. Popkin) or simply impossible—or, as Oscar Kenshur has cogently argued, 
that to engage in this pursuit is to miss the point of Bayle’s work, which lies in its open-endedness.”” Thomas 
Lennon has rightly emphasized the “polyphonous” nature of Bayle’s texts.*° However, it would be a 
misunderstanding to take this polyphony as intended simply to leave to the reader the choice of which line of 
philosophical melody to follow, and which to ignore. An acceptance of the inevitability of disagreement is 
central to Bayle’s intellectual outlook. The clash of faith and reason is inescapable—but their 
incommensurability, while agonizing at some points, is at the heart both of Bayle’s intellectual aesthetic 
and of his pluralistic politics. The exploration of the paradoxes inherent in this clash is not only the underlying 
philosophical purpose of the Dictionnaire, but also the essence of the pleasure it offers as a reading experience. 
Intellectual life, for Bayle, is inherently inconclusive: the clash between incompatible philosophical 
perspectives, like the correction of factual errors, can never be brought to conclusion. Thought is threatened 
not by false opinions or by error, but by dogmatic positions, of whatever form, that seek to close down the 
openness to challenge through which thought eternally renews itself. 

Even scepticism, insofar as its rejection of certainty might itself amount to an inverted dogmatism, is 
undermined by Bayle’s relentless argument. A truly consistent sceptic, he points out, should apply their 
arguments reflexively, and thus “doubt if it is necessary to doubt.”?! His article on the Manicheans 
scandalized his peers because he seemingly omitted to refute that sect’s dualist theodicy: but the article in fact 
quite clearly exposes the Manicheans’ internal contradictions. Farming, Bayle reminds us, was deemed by 
them a “murderous activity,” aligned with darkness rather than light.” In a note he ridicules the convoluted 
rationale according to which lowly “auditors” were nonetheless allowed to farm for the benefit of the 


Pierre Bayle. Dictionnaire historique et critique (Rotterdam: 1697), article “Spinoza,” remark A. Bayle’s various writings on Spinoza 
are conveniently collected in Bayle, Écrits sur Spinoza, Eds. Francoise Charles-Daubert and Pierre-Francois Moreau (Paris: Autre Rive, 
1983). 

?>Blizabeth Labrousse. Pierre Bayle: Hétérodoxie et rigorisme, (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1964), 293—446. 

Michael Heyd. “A Disguised Atheist or a Sincere Christian? The Enigma of Pierre Bayle,” in Bibliotheéque d’humanisme et 
Renaissance: travaux et documents 39 (1977) 157-65; Gianfranco Cantelli. Teologia e ateismo: saggio sul pensiero filosofico e religioso di 
Pierre Bayle (Florence: La Nuova Italia, 1969); Gianluca Mori. Bayle philosophe (Paris: Champion, 1999). 
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Clarendon, 1997) 197-226; D.E. Curtis. “Pierre Bayle and the Range of Cartesian Reason,” Yale French Studies 49 (1973) 71-81; John 
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(Champion: Paris, 2004), 349-79, esp. 354; Enlightenment Contested, 264-78. 
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Manichean elite, who were themselves forbidden even to gather fruit. Bayle praises Augustine for mocking 
these absurdities, which he evidently highlights in the article in order to expose the incoherence of the 
Manichean attempt to use reason in order to delineate a stark separation between good and evil in the world.** 

The problem with this article from the point of view of Bayle’s Calvinist critics, however, was that it offered 
no rational defense of Christian theodicy against Manicheanism: on this intellectual terrain he seemed to give 
the heretics all the best lines. In his “‘Eclaircissement” to the article, which the Consistory of the Reformed 
Church of Rotterdam forced him to append to the second and subsequent editions of the Dictionnaire, Bayle 
insisted that doctrines on such questions such as the problem of evil were religious mysteries, above and 
beyond the reach of reason.** That they cannot be defended on rational grounds does not weaken their force, 
but rather the contrary: 


[T]he mysteries of the Gospel, being of a supernatural kind, cannot and should not be at all subject to the 
laws of the natural light. ... They would no longer be mysteries if reason could resolve all the difficulties 
concerning them. And thus, instead of finding it strange that someone admits that philosophy can attack 
them but not repel the attack, one ought to be scandalized if someone said the opposite.*° 


For many readers this supposed clarification only made Bayle’s inner opinions even less clear. Is he here 
sincerely celebrating the inviolable mystery of Christian truths, or is he using this argument as a rhetorical 
cloak for a defense of the right of philosophers to continue to run intellectual circles around theologians? The 
text is, on this issue, indeterminate. However, indeterminacy is precisely the point. Whatever Bayle’s personal 
inclinations in the struggle between faith and reason—and he was certainly here in no sense indifferent or 
disengaged—his primary intellectual goal was to defend the open and unrestrained exploration of the 
contradictions and dilemmas generated by this clash, and to resist all dogmatic attempts to close them down, 
whether through premature adjudication or through censorship. 

The text that most eloquently illustrates the political and philosophical stakes in this campaign is Bayle’s 
Commentaire philosophique sur ces paroles de Jésus-Christ: Contrain-les d'entrer (1686), the most sophisticated 
Early Enlightenment defense of toleration, based on a refutation of the literal interpretation of the proof text 
from Luke’s gospel that had traditionally been used to defend forced conversions: “Go out into the highways 
and hedges, and compel them to come in, that my house may be filled.” 

Bayle here insists that the paramount authority is the inner voice of conscience: this is the voice of God, and 
therefore any attempt to force others to violate their consciences is profoundly wrong. However, this poses a 
problem, which Bayle, far from seeking to evade, poses almost with alacrity: what of those who insisted that it 
was precisely their consciences that required them to persecute others? This was, indeed, the effective argument 
of Louis XIV and his followers in their battle to extirpate Protestant “heresy” from France. It was also the 
argument of Pierre Jurieu—the most militantly anti-French leader of the Dutch Huguenot diaspora, and also 
Bayle’s leading adversary within that community—who argued that Catholicism was not worthy of toleration, 
because it was false.” Bayle without hesitancy acknowledges the logical validity of this argument. In response 
he abruptly switches the terrain of his defense of toleration, from philosophical reason to an ethics grounded 
in faith: 


I do not deny that those who are actually persuaded that it is necessary to extirpate sects in order to obey 
God, are obliged to follow the motions of this false conscience and that, in not doing so, they are guilty of 
disobedience to God since they do a thing they believe to be in disobedience to God. 

But, (1) It does not follow that they do without sin what they do by conscience. (2) This does not hinder our 
crying out loudly against their false maxims and endeavoring to enlighten their understandings.** 
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According to Walter Rex this move marks the dramatic and tragic collapse of Bayle’s carefully constructed 
argument.*’ On the contrary: this step stands at the intellectual heart of the Commentaire philosophique. In 
defending toleration, as in all other domains, Bayle here seeks to show how reason proves to be a tantalizing 
but ultimately inadequate guide, and one which must ultimately be supplemented by direct appeal to ethical 
tenets of belief. 

Most of the explorations of the paradoxical insufficiency of reason in the Dictionnaire have much less 
political urgency: Bayle clearly enjoys, for example, pondering the impossibility of explaining exactly why, on 
rational grounds, it was wrong for Hipparchia, the wife of the Cynic philosopher Crates, to “perform her 
marital duty with him in the middle of the street.” Religious intolerance, however, was the defining cause of 
Bayle’s life. Intolerance had driven him into exile, and, in the year prior to the appearance of the Commentaire, 
intolerance had just blighted his life to an almost unbearably agonizing degree. On November 12th, 1685, 
Pierre’s beloved older brother, Jacob, died while in the custody of the French authorities at Pamiers, where he 
had been imprisoned for more than 5 months. Bayle’s efforts to mobilize for his brother’s release had been in 
vain. Pierre’s anguish was compounded by his conviction that he had been the indirect target of Jacob’s arrest, 
and that he was therefore in some sense responsible for his brother’s death.* The vital importance of the issue 
of toleration, therefore, could not have been more keenly felt by Bayle at the time of his authorship of this text. 

Bayle’s acknowledgement of the intellectual precariousness of toleration thus cannot be taken as a cold 
intellectual exercise: both his personal biography and the textual passion of the Commentaire philosophique 
make this clear. However, Bayle’s passion does not lead him to bitterness or misery, but on the contrary to a 
calmly honest commitment to sounding the outer limits of persuasion. As with the principles of religion, so 
with principles of politics: effective arguments can only be made, Bayle believes, if one acknowledges both the 
strength and the limits of reason, and protects and sustains the open and unrestrained exploration of the 
incommensurabilities between different perspectives and modes of understanding. In the polarization between 
Protestants and Catholics that followed the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, he perceived the danger of a 
total breakdown of communication; and the tragic death of his brother surely heightened his awareness of the 
human costs of such collapse. In his Ce que c’est que la France toute Catholique, also published in 1686, Bayle 
presented two contrasting Huguenot responses to a letter from a French priest. With this characteristically 
open-ended approach, he held open not only on-going reflection on the alternative opinions with the 
Huguenot diaspora, but also the hope for dialogue with Catholics. In the Commentaire Bayle similarly 
recognizes that any useable argument for toleration must genuinely acknowledge and engage the perspectives 
of all parties. As far as possible, reason should be deployed to establish agreement. However, at the point 
where reason can no longer provide the basis for common ground, only an appeal to something else—faith— 
can salvage at least some possibility of communication.** A final appeal to moral absolutes, grounded purely 
in belief, offers no guarantee of persuasion, but it does at least carry the power and conviction of personal 
sincerity. 

It seems clear, then, that Bayle cannot accurately be described as an atheist. If this were the case then his 
argument for toleration—the cause he cherished above all others—would indeed come tumbling down. 
However, his religious faith was sharply and unconventionally demarcated from the realm of reason, being 
based purely on the non-rational revelation both of ethical principles and of biblical theology. In debate with 
his “rationalist” theological critics, such as Isaac Jacquelot and Jean Le Clerc, Bayle insisted, to his 
adversaries’ exasperation, that attempts to reconcile faith with reason could never be successful.“ Bayle’s 
moral principles and religious beliefs thus constitute, as Stefano Brogi has very aptly put it, a “theology 
without truth.”*° This disavowal of certainty was not simply a reluctant acceptance. It positively underpinned 
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Bayle’s openness to engagement with diverse opinions, on which the vitality of the Dictionnaire, and also the 
politics of the Commentaire philosophique, are based. 

It follows from this decoupling of belief from truth that Bayle was no more outraged by atheism than by any 
specific brand of religious theism: no sincerely held belief, or rejection of belief, was in his eyes any less or more 
vulnerable to critique from the perspective of reason. The figure of the “virtuous atheist” was, indeed, one of 
his favorite themes; and Spinoza provided him with his most prominent example of this supposedly 
paradoxical entity.*° In his article on Spinoza in the Dictionnaire Bayle emphasizes the unanimity among 
Spinoza’s acquaintances that he had been “sociable, affable, honest, obliging and of a well-ordered morality,” 
noting that although this appears strange it is in fact no more surprising than the existence of unvirtuous 
Christians.“ It was not, then, Spinoza’s perceived atheism that accounts for the lengthy polemics in this 
article, which, as Elizabeth Labrousse noted, are exceptionally vehement for this normally genial writer.** 
Indeed, it can almost be said that Spinoza’s atheism, and the instructive paradox that this enabled Bayle to 
make of his life, was one of the few things that endeared Bayle to him. 

Bayle was extremely hostile, however, to Spinoza’s overarching philosophical system. His central target is 
Spinoza’s monistic ontology, which he ridicules at great length. According to Spinoza, Bayle mockingly 
claims, the statement “The Germans have killed ten thousand Turks” expands to “God modified into 
Germans has killed God modified into ten thousand Turks.”®? Such pronouncements for Bayle surpass “all 
the monstrosities and chimerical disorders of the craziest people who were ever put away in lunatic 
asylums.”°° Spinoza’s insistence on the unity of substance infuriates Bayle, however, not simply because he 
finds it absurd: absurdity, rearticulated as paradox, is something that he usually rather enjoys. Spinoza’s 
monism, however, here stands as the hallmark of the totalizing systematicity of his philosophy—and it is this 
that Bayle is most determined to reject, because it renders impossible the dialogic exchange between 
contrasting perspectives on which Bayle’s own mode of philosophy is fundamentally based. 

In his final works Bayle’s anti-dogmatic commitment to intellectual humility and respect for the arguments 
of others stands most clearly at the core of his argumentation. This claim at first sight seems paradoxical: these 
texts—the Continuation des pensées diverses sur la cométe (1704), the four-part Réponse aux questions d’un 
provincial (1703-1707), and the posthumously published Entretiens de Maxime et de Thémiste (1707)—are 
Bayle’s most adversarial works, directed largely against the arguments of the numerous critics he had 
accumulated by this stage in his career, and in particular against Jean Le Clerc, Isaac Jacquelot, and other 
Huguenot rationaux. However, it was precisely Bayle’s exasperation with the increasingly polemical tone of 
the attacks against him that strengthened his opposition towards dogma of all forms. The attempt of Le Clerc 
and others to show that religion could be shown to conform with reason was, Bayle believed, ultimately no less 
dangerously dogmatic than Jurieu’s explicitly intolerant militancy. Le Clerc’s aspersion that his exploration of 
Manicheanism was motivated by malice was, Bayle noted, an “‘atrocious accusation,” which could only be 
motivated by “blind passion.”°! More widely, he pointed out in the final, culminating argument of his final 
work, the Entretiens, Le Clerc’s rationalist theology was itself profoundly intolerant. Le Clerc not only deemed 
Bayle’s arguments intolerable, but also all failures to recognize the harmony of religion and reason: his 
tolerance would thus exclude almost everybody.” 

Bayle’s sharpening of his presentation of the clash between belief and atheism was also most fundamentally 
animated by his concern to expose the danger of all dogmatisms. In the Continuation, as Gianluca Mori has 
emphasized, Bayle sketches the contours of a rational, eternally questioning “‘Stratonist” atheism, which he 
presents with great intellectual sympathy.®? Stratonism, Mori aptly observes, is above all for Bayle an “‘anti- 
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theology”: it is not dogmatically committed to any certainty, but is nonetheless not a form of scepticism, but a 
practice of the rigorous questioning of all propositions from a rational, non-theistic perspective.” Although 
Bayle does not develop his view of Stratonism in detail, it appears here to be, if not a representation of Bayle’s 
own innermost beliefs (which, as Mori notes, are undecidable®°), then surely of the form of atheist Bayle 
would be if he were one at all. In contrast to Spinozism, Stratonism is a non-dogmatic form of atheism, and 
thus one that sustains the openness of intellectual dialogue, rather than attempting to close it down. 

The dogmatic use of argument in order to crush dissent is in any case, Bayle argues, doomed to failure. 
Those who use reason to demonstrate the truth of religion are perennially vulnerable to the strategy of 
“retorsion,’ whereby whatever argument they make can always be turned against them. Cartesian 
missionaries in China, when trying to explain how God is omnipotent but also limited in his actions to the 
realm of the possible, will find themselves challenged by their own rationalism: why, the Chinese will ask, 
cannot a truly omnipotent God make a square circle?’ The arguments of the rationaux are thus hoist by their 
own petard. Jacquelot’s logic, Bayle shows, makes God the deliberate author of human sin.°’ Le Clerc’s 
arguments similarly implode: If God is good in the sense that goodness is commonly understood, then by 
analogy so also, Bayle teasingly claims, is a London merchant who deliberately chooses to send his sons to 
Oxford, where he knows they will debauch themselves flitting ‘‘de friponnerie en friponnerie,” rather that than 
to Cambridge, where he knows they would have made good progress in both science and virtue.’ 

Against this sterile and unproductive attempt to apply reason to a realm in which it can never gain any 
traction Bayle remains committed in his final texts to the radical separation of the philosophical and the 
theological realms. Both our moral sense and our instinctive inclinations, he asserts, are outside the realm of 
philosophy. Atheists such as Spinoza or Strato do not regulate their behavior according to the dictates of their 
philosophical systems: they follow their tastes and their inclinations, just like everybody else.” The human 
sense of ethics and of religious meaning remains for him a mystery, similar in kind to other more trivial human 
instincts, but of much greater depth. Bayle claimed to believe in God’s goodness, but not to know the nature 
of this goodness, other than that it was very different from our commonsense understanding of the notion. For 
Le Clerc this was unacceptable: but why, Bayle countered, was it any less acceptable than the mystery of the 
Trinity?” Only by acknowledging the inscrutability of these questions, he argued, could religion be protected. 
Le Clerc’s rationalist strategy, in contrast, could only achieve the opposite of its intent, delivering religion to 
the atheists “with its feet and wrists tied together.’’®! 

Whose side, though, was Bayle truly on? This tantalizing question remains undecidable, not because Bayle 
was evasive or inconsistent, but because to determine the issue in favor either of philosophy or religion would 
clash with his most important commitments, to intellectual openness, free inquiry and toleration. The 
resolution of ontological issues was not ultimately of significance to Bayle, and the determination of his 
personal beliefs was also insignificant within the wider framework of his philosophical project. Whether he 
privately inclined to rationalism or to belief, his thought was animated above all by the tussle between these 
incommensurable perspectives. Throughout his oeuvre, but in his later works particularly, Bayle approached 
this clash not just as an intellectually compelling paradox but also as a profound cultural and political 
challenge. The power of reason could not be resisted—but productive exchange, and social and political peace, 
could not be attained unless it was based on respectful dialogue both between antagonistic believers and 
between believers and non-believers. For this to be achieved, all dogmatisms, whether theistic or atheistic, 
must, he believed, be abandoned. The aim of philosophy was for Bayle emphatically not to uncover final and 
systemic truths, but rather to keep these truths in suspension, as part of a socially and intellectually open 
process of collective intellectual inquiry. 
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Mori notes that Bayle was a fundamentally anti-Augustinian thinker. Despite his frequent recourse to the 
theologically acceptable protection of ostensible Augustinianism, he was profoundly antagonistic towards the 
systemic nature of Augustine’s theology, and towards his tendency to attempt to resolve tensions that Bayle 
regarded as insoluble. Bayle’s hostility to Spinoza was rooted in much the same antagonisms. Spinoza, 
however, represented for Bayle the ideal type or epitome of systematic philosophy. Because of its very nature 
as systematic philosophy of the most rigorous kind, Spinoza’s thought offered Bayle no loose ends to tug at 
gently, as was his usual approach in undermining the certainties of others. This fortified self-sufficiency— 
precisely the appeal of Spinoza for Spinozists—placed Spinoza’s thought in direct contrast to Bayle’s 
intellectual approach, and impervious to it. This left Bayle with no response open to him other than a full- 
frontal attack on Spinoza’s absolute and impregnable systematicity. 


Conclusion 


The political engagement of the Radical Enlightenment, and its advocacy of toleration in particular, cannot be 
separated from more abstract questions of philosophical methodology. Both Spinoza and Bayle advanced 
fundamentally political visions of the nature and scope of philosophy, aiming to protect intellectual freedoms 
from theocratic intrusion and oppression. Their theoretical strategies, however, were sharply divergent. For 
Spinoza the establishment of certainty was paramount, and he therefore decisively extinguished all traces of 
theistic autonomy or mystery from his all-encompassing philosophical system. For Bayle, in contrast, convictions 
of certainty themselves posed a profound threat to open intellectual inquiry. The mysteries of faith and of the 
divine, in his writings, represent the irreducible realm of the incomprehensible, impervious to rational 
philosophical analysis, but thereby the final guarantor of philosophy’s eternal openness and incompletion. 

The commanding force and logical clarity of Spinoza’s sure-footed integration of ethical, historical and 
political analysis was a key galvanizing force in the spread of radical thought in the eighteenth century. 
However, competing interpretations of Spinoza’s thought continued to proliferate, and by the German 
“Spinoza Renaissance” of the 1780s he had been largely recast as an intensely spiritual thinker.’ Bayle, 
meanwhile, declined in influence, and by the nineteenth century was almost a forgotten thinker.™ It is striking, 
however, that the most significant rupture of this nineteenth-century silence was the 1838 essay by Ludwig 
Feuerbach, the pioneer of the anthropological study of religion. Bayle, Feuerbach observed, was not a 
systematic thinker—*‘kein gesammelter Denker’’—and as such he was the opposite of Spinoza, who for Bayle 
symbolically bore “all the sins of philosophy.”® The difference between the two thinkers, he perceptively 
concluded, “is the difference between unity and plurality, between simplicity and multiplicity”—and because 
of this Spinoza’s thought was profoundly alien to Bayle.°° 

Feuerbach may also have been right in claiming that a reversion to tenets of faith is the inescapable fate of all 
speculative philosophy: in critiquing theology from the perspective of thought, he argued, philosophy could only 
replace it with a new intellectual dogma, which amounted to a new theology.®’ Spinoza’s philosophy—as Bayle 
saw—did not dispel the danger of dogmatism. Bayle’s contrasting vision of philosophy focuses less on what to 
think than on how to think. His radicalism lies in his ardent defense of debate and discussion, repudiating all 
constraints on exchange and also all illusory harmonizations between incommensurate perspectives or beliefs. In 
today’s world, characterized by deepening tensions between clashing cultural perspectives, it is perhaps the Baylean 
tradition of self-critique and the eschewal of certainty that has the most to offer us. 
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